The Black Hood of Mostar

tions living in America who wore those Puritan clothes best
known to ourselves in Hogarth's plates for Hudibras. We can
see them, in that, transferring them to the new brick houses of
Boston, or Salem, peopling the quiet streets with the broadcloth
and the black beaver hats that were so deep an expression, in
visual form, of the Puritan. An enforced absence of decoration
enhanced the importance of this somewhat solemn and for-
bidding line. It will have lent weight and emphasis to their
gravity. At the same time, it must have made the bright ribbons
of the girls and young children, the flowers in the gardens and the
windowboxes, into something of a heavenly dispensation. Per-
haps golden hair can never have been seen to such advantage as
with those formal clothes of modesty and prudence. And a girl
with raven hair and blue eyes could make the witch's steeple hat
into a new world of unknown lore and beauty. The Puritan
stillness, in exaggeration of incident and detail, must have made
an entity as quickly to be known and recognized as cross-legged
indolence in old Turkey, or the impassivity of the Buddhist.
Such static qualities were still further enhanced in the case of the
Quaker. This community, in the course of time, had evolved
into what could be described as a free fantasia upon their original
aloofness and independence. Garments were worn which removed
them altogether from the contemporary world in which they
lived. This was done in order to make them uniform and regular
for seclusion. But exaggeration had crept in, even into what were
designed to be weeds of humility and peace. Bonnets appeared
which were as stilted and far-fetched in conception as that most
extreme of all headgear the black hoods worn, in Mostar, by the
Moslem women of Herzegovina. One Quaker bonnet, in parti-
cular, invented about 1790 and called after the name of what one
might be tempted to term its preceptor, exceeds anything that
has ever been imagined as the symbol of moral defence or forti-
fication. It, therefore, must have drawn attention to itself in no
uncertain manner. It is, almost, a florid advertisement for those
very qualities that the Quakers had asserted themselves to
hide. Away from England, and in that distant scene, surrounded,
as they were, by a majority of persons who had come to America
because of their religious nonconformity, there can have been
little, or no, restraining force upon the self-dramatization of each